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Working  with  LOW-INCOME  RURAL  FAMILIES 
--  For  Extension  Agents  and  Specialists 


BACKGROUND  SITUATION 


More  than  15  million  rural  Americans  are  members  of  low- 
income  families  and  many  of  these  live  in  poverty.  Almost  half  of 
the  Nation's  farm  families,  or  nearly  1.5  million,  have  an  annual 
income  from  all  sources  of  less  than  $3000.  Nearly  3  million  rural 
non-farm  families  are  in  the  same  economic  situation.  Twenty_per- 
cent  of  white,  and  UO  percent  of  Negro,  rural  non-farm  families 
earn  less  than  $1000  per  year. 

Because  of  age  or  lack  of  education,  more  than  a  million 
farmers  have  very  limited  non-farm  income  opportunities.  Most  of 
them  will  probably  choose  to  stay  put  and  try  to  make  a  living  at 
home.  In  380,000  farm  families  with  incomes  under  $3000,  the  farm 
operator  is  65  years  old  or  older.  In  another  683,000  families, 
the  farm  operator  has  less  than  9  years  of  formal  education. 

From  275,000  to  1^2,000  farm  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3000  a  year  can  develop  adequate  full  or  part-time  farming 
units  in  the  next  decade.  Farm  operators  in  this  group  are  less 
than  65  years  old  and  have  more  than  9  years  of  formal  education. 
In  order  to  develop  adequate  farming  operations  they  will  need 
credit  and  intensive  educational  and  technical  assistance.  They 
also  will  need  counseling  and  training  for  gainful  non-farm 
employment. 

Prepared  by \ Bryan [Phiferi  Information  Division,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Divisions  of  Home  Economics j  U-H  and  Youth  Development ; 
Agricultural  Science,  Technology  and  Management}  Marketing  and 
Utilization  Sciences}  and  Resource  Development  and  Public  Affairs: 
Federal  Extension  Service. 


Two  million  full-time  jobs  will  be  needed  in  the  next  10  years 
for  non-farm  rural  families  now  living  in  poverty.  From  1.2  to  1.5 
million  rural  jobs  will  be  displaced  by  automation  and  mechaniza- 
tion. And  2.U  million  rural  young  people  will  enter  the  labor 
force  over  and  above  the  number  replacing  persons  who  retire.  This 
equals  approximately  5|  "to  6  million  new  non-farm  jobs  that  will  be 
needed  by  rural  people  within  the  next  decade  and  presents  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  everyone  concerned  with  their  future. 

The  map  in  Appendix  A  shows  the  geographic  distribution  of 
low-income  families  in  the  United  States. 


EXTREME  POVERTY 


Extreme  poverty  is  often  more  than  economics  —  it's  a  way  of 
life.  Thus,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  rural 
families  whose  incomes  are  low  but  whose  aspirations  are  high,  and 
those  families  whose  incomes  and  aspirations  are  both  low.  These 
two  groups  differ  so  widely  in  their  cultural  characteristics  that 
different  educational  approaches  are  generally  needed  in  order  to 
work  effectively  with  either  group.  Low-income  rural  families  may 
have  all  the  social  characteristics  of  middle-income  families  but 
for  economic  reasons  are  not  able  to  utilize  their  talents  and 
resources  to  the  best  advantage.  Poverty-stricken  families,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  all  too  often  characterized  by  a  vastly  different 
environment,  different  values,  and  different  social  standards. 

Although  most  of  the  rural  population  living  in  poverty  is 
composed  of  people  from  several  distinct  cultural  elements,  poverty 
is  not  confined  to  these  groups.  Neither  is  it  confined  to  the 
areas  of  highest  geographic  concentration  of  low-income  rural 
families.  Poverty-stricken  families  are  found  in  some  of  our  most 
affluent  rural  areas.  Occupationally,  rural  poverty  segments  include 
not  only  tenant  farmers,  migrant  workers,  and  others  whose  traditional 
ties  have  been  close  to  the  soil,  but  also  families  in  mining  and 
forestry  areas  who  have  been  displaced  by  a  combination  of  economic 
factors  and  who  are  not  able  to  find  more  than  limited  employment. 
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Cultural  Characteristics  of  Poverty-stricken  Families 


Understanding  the  cultural  characteristics  of  chronic  poverty- 
stricken  rural  families  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of 
effective  educational  programs  for  helping  them.  Rural  poverty 
segments  are  characterized  by  low  income,  low  education,  low  living 
standards,  low  values,  and  low  aspirations.  People  in  poverty  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  marginality  ~  of  helplessness,  of  dependency, 
of  not  belonging.  They  do  not  believe  existing  institutions,  other 
than  relief  agencies,  can  serve  their  needs.  Some  do  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  education  as  a  means  of  improving  their  situa- 
tion. Many  do  not  read  nor  know  about  the  self-help  programs  avail- 
able to  them.  Too  often  parents  are  so  defeated  by  years  of  in- 
ability to  cope  with  living  that  they  have  little  to  offer  their 
children. 

Usually,  poverty-stricken  rural  families  live  in  a  close-knit 
fashion  and  are  not  assimilated  into  the  larger  community.  Their 
philosophy  may  be  governed  by  tradition,  fatalism,  folk  knowledge, 
and  lack  of  initiative.  Many  feel  insecure  outside  their  own 


1.  See  for  example:  William  H.  Metzler,  "Socio-Economic  Aspects 
of  Manpower  Adjustments:  Low-Income  Rural  Areas,"  Rural 
Sociology.  Vol.  2k   (Sept.  19?  9)  Ho.  3. 

Harry  K.  Schwarzi:eller  and  James  S.  Brown,  "Education  as  a 
Cultural  Bridge  Between  Eastern  Kentucky  and  the  Great  Society, " 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  27  (Dec.  1962)  No.  h. 

E.  Grant  Youmans,  The  Educational  Attainment  and  Future  Plans 
of  Kentucky  Rural  Youth,  Bulletin  66hj   Kentucky  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  ( Jan .  1959). 

Harry  K.  Schwarzwaller,  "Youth  From  Low-Socio-Fconomic 
Families:  A  Sociological  Perspective,"  Reachingi  Hew  Audiences 
More  Effectively,  (Report  of  the  1962  National  Conference  State 
U-H  Club  Leaders),  Federal  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (July  1962). 

E.  J.  Moore,  E.  L.  Baum,  and  R.  B.  Glasgow,  Economic  Factors 
Influencingi  Educational  Attainments  and  Aspirations  of  Farm 
Youth,  Agricultural  Economic  Report  N o .T>1 , ' "Economic Tie  se arch 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (April  196h). 
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environment.  They  are  too  often  resigned  to  defeat,  finding  that 
they  are  ill-equipped  and  unable  to  cope  with  changing  times  and 
modern  technological  demands. 

In  short,  most  poverty-stricken  rural  families  are  the  victims 
of  circumstances  largely  beyond  their  control.  They  suffer  from  a 
cultural  lag  which  characterizes  their  way  of  life  and  helps  per- 
petuate their  sub-standard  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  map  in  Appendix  B  shows  the  geographic  distribution  of 
educationally-handicapped  adults  in  the  United  States. 


Reaching  Poverty-stricken  Families 

An  overriding  characteristic  of  culturally  deprived  rural 
families  is  their  suspicion  of  outsiders  and  their  disdain  of  formal 
organizations.  Thus,  they  can  generally  be  reached  best  through 
very  simple  and  intimate  educational  methods.-^  This  means  that 
Extension  work  with  such  families  must  be  done  largely  through 
personal  contacts,  small  neighborhood  groups,  and  through  their  own 
social  structure  and  leadership.  The  latter  often  includes 
relatives,  ministers,  community  health  nurses  and  others  who  serve 
as  trusted  family  counselors.  Some  Extension  Services  have  had 
excellent  results  in  reaching  culturally  deprived  families  by  train- 
ing "leader-aides"  in  low-income  areas  who,  in  turn,  work  directly 
with  poverty-stricken  families.  Appendix  C  includes  an  example  of 
such  work. 

County-wide  Extension  educational  programs,  mass  media,  typical 
Extension  publications,  and  formally  structured  programs  with  in- 
tensive group  planning  and  participation  are  not  likely  to  attract 
many  poverty-stricken  families.  Educational  materials  for  these 
families  should  be  adapted  to  their  level  of  learning  and  aimed  at 
helping  them  meet  their  immediate  needs.  Since  most  of  these 
families  are  not  accustomed  to  self -study,  educational  materials 
will  usually  be  most  effective  when  used  in  direct  learning  situa- 
tions involving  the  "teacher"  and  learner. 


2.  The  two  maps  in  Appendixes  A  and  B  graphically  portray  the 
relationship  between  low  education  and  low  income. 

3.  Schwarzweller  and  Brown, 
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Group  Work 


Extension  sponsored  community  development  programs  in  the 
Southern  States  have  long  proved  an  effective  method  of  doing  edu- 
cational work  with  hard-to-reach  people.  Through  community  clubs, 
many  rural  families,  including  those  in  isolated  areas  who  had  never 
been  reached  before,  have  raised  themselves  out  of  poverty  and  taken 
their  place  in  society.  Leadership  has  been  developed,  attitudes 
changed,  incomes  and  living  standards  raised,  initiative  and  vision 
increased,  and  the  cultural  lag  largely  overcome.  Hence,  the 
neighborhood  "community  club"  offers  promise  of  being  an  effective 
educational  method  for  helping  many  poverty-stricken  rural  families. 
Moreover,  it  opens  the  door  to  other  institutions  and  programs,  in- 
cluding those  of  governmental  agencies,  whose  services  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  helping  people  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

Extension  has  years  of  experience  in  working  with  local  leaders 
in  organising  community  groups  and  clubs  and  helping  them  develop 
effective  self-help  programs.  Such  work  includes  identifying  and 
training  leaders,  or  persons  with  potential  leadership  ability,  from 
the  existing  social  structure.  It  also  includes  helping  these 
leaders  identify  needs,  providing  them  subject  matter  training,  and 
teaching  thera  how  to  organize  and  work  effectively  with  small 
groups. 

Resource  development  programs  such  as  RAD  provide  a  means  of 
communication  between  low-income  groups  and  groups  from  the  larger 
community,  including  urban  organizations.  This  avenue  of  communi- 
cation is  helping  many  low-income  communities  carry  out  projects 
that  would  be  impossible  without  communications  with,  and 
assistance  from,  the  larger  community. 
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INTENSIFIED  EXTENSION  WORK 
WITH  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 


The  remainder  of  this  publication  deals  with  all  segments  of 
low-income  rural  families,  ranging  from  those  culturally-deprived 
families  living  in  extreme  poverty  to  the  large  core  of  low-income 
families  whose  major  problems  stem  from  economic  rather  than  social 
factors.  It  is  organized  into  four  sections.  The  first  section 
deals  with  methods  of  raising  family  living  standards;  the  second 
with  youth  development;  the  third  with  increasing  income  through 
improved  management  and  production  practices;  and  the  fourth  with 
increasing  income  through  improved  marketing.  These  four  sections 
ere  followed  by  three  appendixes  and  a  bibliography  of  references 
on  low  socio-economic  families  and  low-income  problems. 


RAISING  FAMILY  LIVING  STANDARDS 


We  live  in  an  upwardly  mobile  society  where  it  is  possible  for 
every  family  to  rise  above  its  present  level.  However,  many  dis- 
advantaged rural  families  have  lost  hope.  They  have  lived  in  in- 
security for  so  long,  have  failed  so  many  times,  that  they  now 
cling  to  the  only  sure  thing  they  know—government  relief.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  raise  their  aspirations,  renew  their  faith  in 
themselves-,  restore  their  self-respect,  and  prepare  them  to  accept 
ec  cnomic  opportunit ie  s . 

Extension  home  economists  have  found  that  very  simple  things 
can  have  profound  effects  on  low-income  families.  For  example, 
(l)  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  clothing,  cleanliness, 
and  self-respect;  (2)  families  who  are  given  an.  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  very  small  things  get  courage  enough  to  try  something 
bigger;  and  (3)  the  sincere  interest  of  someone  who  is  not  a 
threat  to  their  limited  security  can  rekindle  the  desire  for  a 
better  way  of  life5  particularly  for  their  children. 

All  humans  have  the  same  basic  physical  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  psychological  need  to  achieve,  to  be 
recognised,  appreciated,  and  accepted.  These  needs  must  be  met  in 
order  for  people  to  have  ambition,  enthusiasm,  and  a  desire  to  move 
ahead. 
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Education  is  the  number  one  tool  for  assisting  people  to  rise 
on  our  socio-economic  scale.  However,  adults  at  the  lower  levels 
are  not  liksly  to  immediately  enroll  in  formal  classes,  even  if 
such  classes  are  available.  A  way  must  first  be  found  to  reach 
them  where  they  are. 

Extension  home  economists  can  work  at  various  levels  of 
sophistication.  With  under-privileged  families  the  beginning  must 
usually  be  made  with  individuals,  rather  than  x^ith  groups,  and  must 
deal  with  something  that  is  timely  and  important  to  the  homemaker 
concerned.  It  might  begin  with  help  in  remodeling  used  clothing  so 
the  children  can  wear  it  to  school  with  pride  instead  of  shame.  It 
might  be  instruction  in  the  use  of  donated  food  so  that  compliments 
will  be  drawn  from  the  family  when  the  meal  is  served.  It  might 
be  help  in  improvising  storage,  which  would  lead  to  better  house- 
keeping and  a  brighter  outlook.  Such  small  beginnings  can  lead  to 
a  willingness  to  change,  a  desire  to  improve,  and  an  acceptance  of 
one's  responsibility  for  his  own  welfare. 

Women  who  have  long  been  on  relief  frequently  withdraw  from 
social  contacts.  Once  good  rapport  has  been  established  between 
the  Extension .worker  and  the  homemaker,  the  next  step  is  teaching 
in  a  small  group  situation,  thus  encouraging  movement  back  into  the 
stream  of  society.  This  move  is  not  too  difficult  after  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  clothing  and  housekeeping. 

The  following  example  illustrates  how  Extension  is  working 
with  such  families  "where  they  are"  while  at  the  same  time 
motivating  them  to  higher  aspirations. 


Raising  the  Aspirations  of 

Low-Income  Families 

A  group  of  lonely  and  dispirited  rural  New  Mexico  mothers 
struggling  to  rear  families  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
payments  are  developing  a  concern  and  interest  in  better 
homemaking  practices  and  a  new  belief  in  their  own 
ability.  Their  teachers  are  Miss  Clariece  Hall,  Colfax 
county  Extension  home  economist,  and  the  Extension- 
trained,  well-established  leaders  of  homemaker  clubs 
there.  Brought  together  by  the  Extension  Service  and 
Public  Welfare,  they  were  at  first  only  a  handful.  But 
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by  the  third  meeting  the  number  had  tripled.  The  local 
leaders  are  now  supplying  most  of  the  practical  "know 
how"  teaching  at  the  continuing  weekly  meetings. 

This  group  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  loneliness  is 
a  human  misery  and  that  everyone  needs  to  feel  they 
belong  and  are  wanted.  Like  any  other  women,  they  want 
to  learn  and  to  try  to  better  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  have  not  yet  felt  comfortable  enough  to 
meet  with  other  groups.  Part  of  the  group  speaks  no 
English,  others  speak  no  Spanish,  but  there  are  no 
racial  barriers  and  somehow  they  all  understand  each 
other.  Those  who  learn  quickly  help  slower  ones  learn. 

They  began  with  a  lesson  on  budgets,  moved  on  to  lessens 
on  how  to  use  donated  foods.  Neither  dry  milk  nor  dried 
eggs  had  been  used  because  the  women  didn't  understand 
how  to  prepare  them.  A  group  exchange  of  recipes,  using 
these  foods,  stimulated  interest  and  gave  each  one  a 
chance  to  share  some  knowledge  with  others.  They  have 
continued  with  lessons  on  how  to  cut  out  clothing  by 
patterns,  fit  and  make  clothes  for  themselves  and 
children,  and  make  rugs.  In  addition,  they  have  learned 
to  talk  in  meetings,  to  relax  and  to  give  something  of 
themselves  to  others  as  they  learn  others  care  about 
them  and  are  ready  to  help. 

Enthusiasm  is  still  growing  as  the  women  continue  tc 
tackle  new  projects.  The  leaders  are  enthusiastic,  too, 
as  they  see  the  great  improvement  in  spirit,- cleanliness, 
appearance,  and  achievements  of  these  young  mothers  who 
are  rebuilding  their  own  self-esteem  as  well  as  their 
abilities  as  homemakers. 

Other  examples  of  Extension  home  economics  work  with  low- 
income  rural  families  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 


Family  Living  Skills 

Extension  work  can  focus  on  critical  problems  and  families  can 
be  taught  to  help  themselves  through  instruction  in: 
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•  Food  selection,  storage,  preparation  (and  where  feasible, 
production,  and  preservation). 

•  Use  of  donated  food  and  food  purchased  through  the  Food 
Stamp  Program, 

•  Housekeeping  skills, 

,  Sanitation,  safety,  and  use  of  available  health  services. 

•  Selection  of  house  plan  for  families  who  are  remodeling 
or  building, 

•  Housing  improvement  in  present  structure—storage, 
improved  sleeping  facilities,  kitchen  arrangement,  etc. 

,  Home  furnishings— homemade  furniture 5  improved  appearance 
through  use  of  ingenuity  instead  of  money.  (Might  in- 
clude reupholstery,  repairing,  refinishing,  etc.) 

•  Money  management  and  consumer  education. 

•  Clothing— selection,  care  and  repair,  remodeling  used 
clothing. 

•  Family  relationships— particularly  in  the  area  of  child 
and  youth  development.  (The  quality  of  the  home  environ- 
ment has  a  profound  effect  on  the  psychological  and 
physical  development  of  children.  Families  can  be  shown 
how  to  have  fun  together,  how  to  make  toys,  etc.,  as 
well  as  how  to  provide  the  best  physical  environment 
within  their  means.  Parents  can  be  made  aware  of  the 
value  of  education  and  of  keeping  their  children  in 
school, 

•  Personal  appearance,  (In  our  culture  cleanliness  and 
good  grooming  are  important  assets  in  school  and  in  the 
world  of  business  and  industry,) 

•  Manners  and  poise— essential  to  adjusting  in  an  upwardly 
mobile  situation. 
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Increased  Family  Income 


In  addition  to  teaching  family  living  skills,  Extension  agents 
can: 

.  Help  committees  study  the  opportunities  for  employment 
in  industries,  laundries,  restaurants,  drycleaning 
plants,  domestic  services,  nursing  homes,  offices, 
tourist  businesses,  school  lunch  programs,  etc. 

%  Help  communities  locate  training  opportunities  for 
persons  seeking  employment  (e.g.  Job  Opportunities 
Forums,  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor). 

.  Encourage  family  members  who  wish  to  work  outside  the 
home  to  take  advantage  of  aptitude  testing  and  training 
opportunities • 

.  Focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  youth  staying  in 
school  and/or  getting  job  training  if  they  are  to 
compete  in  tomorrow's  economy. 

.  Assist  family  members  to  face  realistically  the 

physical,  mental,  and  emotional  effects  upon  the  family 
oft 

Husband's  change  of  occupation,  e.g.,  from 
farming  to  factory  work. 

Wife's  taking  a  job  outside  the  home. 

Children  or  other  family  members' commuting 
or  moving  to  new  areas  where  jobs  or  job 
training  may  be  available. 

.  Develop  skills  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  home 
industry  items.  (This  includes  roadside  markets,  small 
cooperatives,  etc.) 
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In  areas  where  tourism  is  economically  feasible,  home 
economists  can  aid  in  improving  food  service  and 
sanitation  in  eating  places  and  in  management  problems 
of  tourist  homes  and  resorts. 


Training  and  Job  Opportunities 

Many  low-income  rural  families  are  unaware  of  the  opportunities 
for  training  or  re-training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  other  State  and  Federal  programs.  Others  lack  sufficient 
motivation  or  ability  to  take  advantage  of  these  programs  without 
close  personal  guidance  and  encouragement.  Extension  workers  can 
help  such  families  become  aware  of  these  programs  and  provide  the 
necessary  counseling  and  information  they  need  about  job  opportuni- 
ties, training  requirements,  and  how  to  apply  for  training  programs. 
More  important,  Extension  workers  can  provide  the  necessary  en- 
couragement many  of  these  families  will  require  if  they  are  to  step 
out  on  their  own  into  the  "unknown,1' 
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YOUTH   DEVELOPMENT 


The  li-H  movement  had  its  inception  in  service  to  rural,  youth. 
This  mission  has  resulted  in  the  U-H  idea  becoming  world-vide  in 
scope,  with  U-H  type  programs  now  operating  in  76  countries.  These 
programs  have  been  especially  significant  in  newly  developing 
countries. 

Here  at  home,  U-H  Club  work  involves  youth  from  all  socio- 
economic groups  in  varied  geographic  settings.  Many  clubs  include 
young  people  from  both  high  and  low-income  groups,  working  together 
in  the  same  group.  The  opportunity  of  participating  in  a  national 
organization  gives  a  "feeling  of  belonging"  to  youth  from 
thousands  of  low-income  families. 

In  recent  years,  key  community  club  leaders  in  both  U-H  and 
Rural  Areas  Development  committees  have  recognized  the  need  for 
giving  increased  attention  to  work  with  youth  in  low-income  areas. 
Some  examples  of  li-H  youth  development  work  include:  Low-income 
families  in  West  Virginia;  migrant  children  in  California,  Florida, 
and  Maryland;  Puerto  Rican  youth  living  in  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
Negro  boys  and  girls  in  Gary,  Indiana;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and 
Detroit,  Michigan;  and  programs  for  integrated  youth  groups  in  the 
inner-core  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

The  following  example  illustrates  what  I+-H  Club  work  can  mean, 
income-wise,  to  low-income  areas: 


ll-H  Projects  Add  Income  to 

Mercer  County,  West  Virginia 

The  Extension  Service  U-H  Club  program  is  credited  with 
increasing  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia,  income  by  more 
than  $30,000,  In  an  attempt  to  raise  the  low  incomes  of 
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many  families,  the  county  Extension  staff  worked  with 
h-H  Club  members  and  their  families  on  the  production, 
marketing,  and  recordkeeping  of  farm  products  suited 
to  the  area. 

Pig  feeding  projects  have  been  most  profitable.  Ninety 
families  who  have  participated  in  the  pig  feeding  project 
in  the  past  twelve  years  have  total  earnings  of  over 
$22,000. 

Production  of  potatoes,  small  fruits,  and  Christmas  trees 
has  also  added  to  family  incomes  and  in  several  instances 
has  grown  from  I4-H  projects  to  family  businesses.  Two 
boys  cleared  $800  one  year  selling  Christmas  trees.  In 
addition  to  their  own  trees,  they  purchased  large  number 
of  trees  to  sell.  An  outstanding  feature  of  this  effort 
to  raise  family  incomes  has  been  the  coordination  of 
public  and  private  groups,  industries,  and  agencies. 


Programs  are  now  being  developed  by  Extension  for  intensified 
work  with  disadvantaged  youth.  An  example  is  the  one-week  training 
conference  on  "Work  with  Low-Income  Groups"  held  by  the  Florida 
Extension  Service,  Another  example  is  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Youth 
Development  Team,  a  task  force  organized  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  full  development  of  the  area's  youth. 

Ways  in  which  U-H  can  help  boys  and  girls  from  low-income 
f amilie s  in  elude : 


Career  Exploration 

Rural  youth  need  help  in  developing  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes  needed  for  getting  and  holding  a  job.  A  variety  of 
methods  are  being  tested  to  help  disadvantaged  youth  and  to  in- 
crease community  awareness  of  their  educational  needs.  This  work 
includes : 

•  Providing  information  on  job  opportunities  and  the 
requirements  of  such  jobs. 

,  Making  youth  more  employable  by  helping  to  provide 
the  training  and  education  required. 
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Raising  the  aspiration  of  youth  to  want  to  work. 

Creating  awareness  of  employment  service  assistance. 

Teaching  youth  how  to  prepare  letters  of  application. 

Teaching  youth  how  to  interview  for  jobs. 

Teaching  employer  expectations. 

Teaching  employee  expectations. 

Retraining  and  continuing  learning  programs. 

Some  examples  of  this  work  are: 

Hamilton  County,  Tennessee,  has  had  a  pilot  career 
exploration  U-H  project  for  three  years,  worked  out  by  the 
Extension  agent  in  cooperation  with  school  officials  and 
the  guidance  directors.  Volunteer  leaders  have  utilized 
materials  provided  by  Extension  in  working  directly  with 
an  increasing  number  of  young  people. 

In  the  G-allipolis  area  of  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  90  teen- 
agers had  part-time  employment  as  a  result  of  a  teenage 
employment  agency—actually  the  result  of  work  begun  by 
the  Family  Life  Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  Gallia 
County  Rome  Demonstration  Council,  Youth  were  in  on  the 
planning,  along  with  adults. 

In  Colbert  County,  Alabama,  the  assistant  Extension  agent 
has  given  leadership  to  the  U-H  Career  Development  Program 
for  the  past  U  years.  The  help  is  available  to  all  youth 
of  senior  high  school  age.  Information  is  given  on  such 
topics  as:  (a)  How  to  dress,  talk,  act,  when  being  inter- 
viewed; (b)  How  to  fill  out  an  application;  (c)  What 
industry  is  looking  for  in  a  person  for  employment;  (d) 
What  is  expected  of  an  individual  when  he  is  employed.  In 
1963,  special  emphasis  was  given  to  careers  in  agri- 
business and  local  industry*  Four  local  industries  co- 
operated in  the  training,  and  the  youth  had  a  chance  to 
visit  industry  personnel. 
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A  county  Extension  agent  in  Houston,  Texas  (Karris  County) 
sent  letters  on  ways  to  help  Negro  youth  in  career  explora- 
tion and  the  importance  of  continuing  in  school  to  parents, 
club  leaders,  ministers,  scout  leaders,  and  high  school 
leaders.  This  was  part  of  a  special  effort  to  reduce  school 
drop-outs • 


Personal  Development 

Boys  and  girls  need  to  improve  their  appearance,  upkeep  of 
clothing,  health,  nutrition,  and  social  skills  to  help  them  adapt 
to  new  situations.  Appearance  is  closely  linked  with  feeling  of 
adequacy  and  is  particularly  important  for  under-privileged  youth 
who  may  be  over-sensitive.  No  young  person  wants  to  be  drastically 
different  in  dress.  Studies  of  clothing  ideas  of  poor  families 
show  that  certain  standards  of  dress  are  more  rigidly  followed 
among  disadvantaged  youth  than  among  the  more  affluent. 

Extension  has  access  to  facilities  that  could  be  more  effec- 
tively used.  For  example,  camping  facilities  could  be  utilized  for 
day  camps  for  8-12  year  olds.  Major  outcome  could  be  to  teach 
health  habits  and  social  skills .  Centers  for  after-school  study, 
with  volunteer-trained  leadership  to  provide  assistance,  can  also 
be  developed.  Different  types  of  situations  would  be  used  for  teen- 
agers • 

Increased  effort  also  should  be  made  to  make  a  "regular" 
camping  experience  available,  at  U-H  facilities,  for  more  boys  and 
girls  who  might  not  attend  because  of  limited  finances  or  lack  of 
active  participation  in  present  youth  programs. 


Learning  Experiences  in  4-H  Projects 

Agents  can  adapt  learning  experiences  to  meet  needs  of  youth 
with  very  limited  resources  and  low  motivation.  The  U-H  project  is 
the  practical,  real-life,  work  experience  which  the  U-H  boy  or  girl 
chooses  to  do  for  himself  or  his  home.  Projects  can  be  adjusted  to 
a.  shorter-time  basis,  particularly  for  migrant  youth,  and  exhibits 
can  be  eliminated  or  minimized  so  youth  will  not  be  put  in  competi- 
tion in  a  way  to  embarrass  them.  More  junior  leaders  (older  Club 
members)  can  be  used  to  work  with  disadvantaged  young  people,  since 
youth  often  can  communicate  with  and  influence  other  youth  much 
better  than  adults. 
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Examples  of  how  h-H  projects  can  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth  include  the  following:  Food  preparation  and 
nutrition  projects  to  help  girls  and  their  mothers  learn  to  accept 
and  use  donated^  and  probably^ unfamiliar,  foods.  Food  preservation 
projects  can  be  given  special  emphasis  as  a  means  of  teaching  skills 
and  cutting  costs.  Home  furnishings  projects  can  be  utilized  for 
youth  to  make  needed  storage  or  to  make  inexpensive  home  repairs. 
Clothing  projects  can  help  provide  clothing  at  lower  cost,  often  by 
remaking  second-hand  garments.  These  projects  can  teach  youth  to 
use  better  buymanship  practices  for  articles  that  must  be  purchased. 
Garden  projects  can  be  encouraged  on  smaller  acreage.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  "Plan  and  Plant  for  Beautyr'  (flcwer  growing)  project- 
has  "already  been  demonstrated  in  suburban  slums  and  can  be  just  as 
effective  in  rural  slum  areas. 


Special  Training  for  Jobs  Serving  Tourists 

Extension  workers  can  help  train  7/outh  as  waitresses, 
restaurant  assistants,  dining  room  hostesses,  guides,  and  baby 
sitters.  This  has  been  done  through  short  courses  and  L-H  projects 
in  Michigan,  Few  Hampshire.  i'Iissotiri3  and  other  States  to  teach 
youth  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  work  in  tourist  resorts, 
hotels,  motels,  etc  Hundreds  of  youth  and  young  adults  take  this 
training  and  get  jobs,  especiallj''  during  the  summer.  The  program 
can  be  greatly  expanded.  Classes  can  be  set  up  to  teach  skills 
for  creating  scurvenir-type  products,  possibly  from  native 
materials „ 

Many  i;-H  projects  have  potential  for  developing  off -farm  job 
skills.  Examples:  At  the  h-H  training  center  at  Rock  Eagle, 
Georgia,  boys  learn  about  concrete  mixing,  carpentry ^  and  appliance 
repair.  The  h-K  tractor,  machinery,  and  automotive  care  and  safety 
programs  enabled  members  to  get  jobs  with  implement  dealers, 
garages,  and  service  stations.  Child-care  projects  lead  to  employ- 
ment as  baby  sitters.  And  youth  who  become  interested  in  home 
grounds  beautification  can  earn  money  by  mowing,  trim; 
ing  for  lawrn  and  gardor.s. 

Additional  examples  of  U-~H  Club  work  with  youth  from  lo; 
income  families  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 
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INCREASING  INCOME  THROUGH 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 


Low  farm  income  stems  from  many  causes.  Without  sufficient 
capital,  credit,  and  management  skills  to  take  advantage  of  modern 
agricultural  technology,  marginal  farm  families  slip  further  and 
further  into  debt  and  despair.  Thus,  Extension  work  with  these 
families,  as  with  commercial  farm  families,  should  be  directed  at 
making  the  best  use  of  all  available  resources  of  land,  labor, 
capital,  and  management.  But  in  contrast  to  most  commercial 
farmers,  many  marginal  farm  families  understand  neither  the  causes 
nor  the  possible  solutions  to  their  farming  problems.  Moreover, 
they  are  generally  not  inclined  to  seek  help  from  educational  and 
governmental  agencies. 

Extension  workers  have  found  that  many  "hard  to  reach"  farm 
families  can  be  reached  by  concentrating  first  on  those  families 
who  have  more  favorable  backgrounds  and  who  have  potential  for  the 
development  of  leadership.  As  these  families  progress,  they  serve 
as  demonstrators  of  good  farm  practices  and  open  the  door  to  work- 
ing with  others  who  are  influenced  by  their  neighbors.  Community 
clubs  and  U-H  Club  work  are  also  effective  avenues  for  reaching  and 
motivating  such  families. 

The  first  problem  in  working  with  most  marginal  farm  families 
is  to  gain  their  confidence.  This  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill 
and  patience  and  calls  for  experienced  Extension  agents,  Winning 
such  confidence  is  usually  best  done  on  a  personal  basis  by  helping 
the  family  solve  a  relatively  simple  problem  or  teaching  a  better 
way  of  doing  a  single  farm  practice,  such  as  taking  soil  tests, 
growing  legumes,  or  feeding  livestock.  Once  an  entree  has  been 
established,  and  the  family  encouraged  by  its  initial  success,  they 
often  can  be  led  to  see  the  need  for  analyzing  their  total  farm 
operation  and  developing  long  range  plans  for  improving  production 
and  increasing  income. 

Extension's  long  experience  in  farm  and  home  management  work 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  teaching  farm  families  how  to  plan 
and  manage  their  farm  and  family  resources  for  maximum  benefit. 
Through  this  teaching  method,  individual  families  and  neighboring 
groups  who  share  a  common  interest  are  assisted  in: 
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•  Analyzing  their  existing  farm-family  situation  and 
resources. 

.  Defining  farm  and  home  problems. 

♦  Establishing  farm  and  family  living  goals  to  work  toward. 

.  Analyzing  alternative  ways  of  attaining  these  goals. 

.  Choosing  the  course  of  action  most  appropriate  to  farm- 
family  situation. 

- .  Developing  proficiency  in  management  skills  and  use  of 
improved  technology. 

This  work  requires  intensive  individual  counseling  with  farm 
families  during  the  early  stages  of  developing  farm  and  home  plans. 
But  as  the  work  progresses,  group  methods  can  be  used  more  as 
families  gain  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  and  leam  the  value 
of  working  with  others  on  common  problems.  The  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment method  of  Extension  teaching  also  has  the  advantage  of  helping 
farm  families  consider  both  farm  and  non-farm  income  alternatives, 
of  learning  about  credit  sources  and  how  to  use  them,  and  of  learning 
first-hand  the  services  of  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  following  story  illustrates  how  this  educational  work  has 
helped  thousands  of  low-income  farm  families  achieve  higher  income 
and  better  family  living  through  wise  planning  and  management  of 
their  resources. 


Good  Management  Enables  Smiths  to 

Realize  Many  Farm  and  Home  Goals 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Smith,  Brazos  County,  Texas,  have 
found  that  good  farm  and  heme  management  pays  off  in 
higher  income  and  better  family  living.  They  believe 
the  secret  to  better  management  is  good  recordkeeping, 
long-range  planning,  and  improved  farm  and  home 
practices  which  they  learned  from  their  county  Exten- 
sion agents. 

With  the  help  of  their  Extension  agents,  the  Smiths  began 
keeping  records  of  their  expenses  and  income  from  crops, 
livestock,  and  poultry  production  several  years  ago. 
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They  enrolled  in  the  Extension  Sendee  Farra  and  Home 
Development  program  six  years  ago.  Since  then,  they  have 
served  as  demonstrators  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  careful  planning  and  wise  use  of  their  land,  labor, 
and  income. 

"Everything  we  know  how  to  do,  we  have  learned  from  the 
Extension  Service,"  say  the  Smiths.  "It  always  pays  to 
plan,  and  one  learns  how  to  make  detailed  plans  by  keeping 
record  books." 

The  first  step  in  the  Smiths '  long-range  plans  was-  to  set 
up  goals  for  their  farm  and  their  home  which  they  worked 
toward.  One  of  their  first  goals  was  better  farm  manage- 
ment. They  increased  their  livestock  and  poultry  produc- 
tion through  improved  pasture  and  feed  production,  and 
better  feeding  and  care  of  their  hogs,  cattle,  and  chickens. 
Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  increased  vegetable  and  fruit 
production  for  home  use  and  for  sale,  and  plans  were 
developed  for  an  adequate  food  budget. 

Within  two  years  after  starting  their  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment plan,  the  Smiths'  net  farm  income  had  nearly  doubled-- 
going  from  $f#0  to  $9£0.  That  year  the  Smiths  began 
setting  up  specific  goals  for  improving  their  home. 

The  first  step  was  to  remodel  their  house.  Plans  were  made 
for  putting  on  new  screens,  repairing  the  steps,  enlarging 
the  back  bedroom,  providing  additional  storage,  adding  new 
siding  to  the  exterior  and  new  sheetrock  walls  to  the 
interior  of  the  house,  painting  the  rooms,  adding  a  new 
porch  floor,  and  building  a  utility  room  and  bath. 

The  increased  sale  of  livestock,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
vegetable  products,  supplemented  by  their  recent  Social 
Security  payments,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Smiths  to 
achieve  most  of  their  original  home  improvement  goals  as 
well  as  many  others  since  i960. 

Last  year,  the  Smiths  were  selected  as  one  of  five  outstanding 
Negro  farra  families  in  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

Other  examples  of  Extension  work  with  low-income  farm  families 
are  included  in  Appendix  C. 
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Specific  Areas  of  Work 


Some  of  the  more  important  ways  in  which  Extension  can  be  of 
greater- service  to  low-income  farm  families  include: 

•  Providing  inservice  training  for  Extension  and  other 
professional  agricultural  workers  in  effective  manage- 
ment counseling. 

•  Intensifying  farm  and  home  management  work. 

.  Helping  families  improve  their  utilization  of  land, 
labor,  capital,  and  credit. 

•  Encouraging  home  production  of  family  food  needs  where 
feasible.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  home  gardens, 
and  meat,  milk,  and  egg  production. 

•  Assisting  families  in  planning  and  producing  the  best 
cash  crops  for  their  farm  and  available  markets  as 
supplemental  income  to  off -farm  work  or  as  their  main 
source  of  family  income. 

•  Helping  families  develop  new  farm  enterprises,  in- 
cluding livestock  where  feasible. 

•  Helping  families  to  understand  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  other  services  available  to  them,  including  credit 
resources. 

.  Helping  families  in  simple  and  economical  ways  to  im- 
prove their  home  grounds  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
self-respect  and  a  desire  to  improve  their  living 
conditions • 
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INCREASING  INCOME  THROUGH 
IMPROVED   MARKETING 

The  development  of  new  and  improved  market  outlets  and 
efficient  marketing  practices  is  often  the  missing  link  in  raising 
farm  income.  It  Is  not  enough  to  help  low-income  farriers  imp-rove 
crop  and  livestock  production.  New  market  outlets  often  have  to 
be  developed  and  farmers  and  local  firms  shown  how  to  market  their 
products  efficiently  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  increased 
productivity.  Equally  important  is  the  efficient  purchase  of  farm 
supplies  and  equipment  —  the  tools  of  production. 

Through  its  educational  work  with  individual  farmers,  local 
groups,  and  marketing  firms „  Extension  has  helped  many  loi^-income 
areas  develop  better  marketing  and  purchasing  facilities.  These 
facilities,  in  turn,  have  resulted  in  higher  sales  of  farm  products 
and  greater  savings  in  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies.  An  important 
part  of  this  work  involves  an  evaluation  of  (l)  the  market  poten- 
tials for  various  commodities  and  processed  products,  (2)  the  pro- 
duction potential  of  the  area,  and  (3)  quality  requirements  for 
specific  markets.  This  information  becomes  the  basis  for  educa- 
tional programs  for  developing  necessary  market  facilities.  It 
also  is  important  in  helping  farmers  evaluate  their  alternatives 
and  in  teaching  them  how  to  meet  quality  requirements,  in  addition 
to  evaluating  the  need  for  specific  marketing  facilities,  Extension 
can  provide  assistance  in  the  planning,  organization,  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  facilities. 

In  Tippah  Count^',  Mississippi,  for  example,  the  development  of 
dairying  as  a  means  of  raising  farm  income  depended  directly  on 
development  of  a  local  wholesale  milk  market.  The  county  Extension 
agents  plaj^ed  a  major  role  in  getting  the  county's  first  milk  re- 
ceiving plant  established  and  then  taught  low-income  farmers  how  to 
shift  out  of  cash  crop  production  into  dairying.  As  a  result, 
manufactured  milk  is  now  sold  by  many  of  the  smallest  farmers  in 
the  county  and  Ik   families  are  selling  Grade-A  milk.  This  case 
again  illustrates  the  fact  that  production  and  marketing  go  hand-in- 
hand:  One  without  the  other  is  of  little  value. 

Another  example  of  how  Extension  has  helped  low-income  areas 
develop  new  market  outlets,  thereby  creating  new  income,  is  the 
following  case  from  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  mining  region. 
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New  Industry  for  Letcher  County 

Because  of  a  sharply  declining  economy  which  had  been 
largely  based  on  coal,  Eastern  Kentucky  is  a  depressed 
area,  desperately  in  need  of  new  industry  to  provide 
employment  and  income.  One  idea  was  egg  production. 
Because  Letcher  County  has  a  large  market  area  for  eggs, 
the  idea  seemed  to  have  good  potential.  To  stir  up  more 
interest,  County  Agent  James  Kendrick,  assisted  by 
University  of  Kentucky  poultry  specialists  and  other 
resource  people,  scheduled  a  series  of  meetings  in  late 
1962  to  discuss  the  possibilities  and  market  requirements. 
-  He  invited  farmers,  local  businessmen,  school  teachers, 
county  officials,  and  other  interested  citizens. 

Interest  continued  to  mount  as  the  meetings  progressed 
and,  after  a  tour  of  a  large  egg  production  and  marketing 
complex  near  Ashland,  Letcher  County  appeared  to  be  ideally 
suited  for  egg  production. 

Arnold  Cook  was  the  first  man  to  try- this  new  enterprise. 
He  started  out  with  2,lt00  birds  and  found  them  profitable. 
Then  he  expanded  to  8,300  layers.  Columbus  Sexton  soon 
followed  suit  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
producer  in  the  area  to  start  on  a  large  scale. 

Several  more  large  units  are  now  under  construction. 
Interest  continues  to  mount  and  is  spilling  over  into 
nearby  counties. 

The  development  of  this  new  market  started  less  than  two 
years  ago  and  the  situation  looks  very  good.  With  the 
poultry  houses  mentioned  in  full  operation,  at  least  30 
new  full-time  jobs  will  be  created  and  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  will  enter  the  economy.  Nobody  expects 
the  egg  industry  to  be  the  complete  answer  to  the  area's 
problems,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  forward  step  in  the 
overall  development  plan  being  fostered  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  local  people. 

Specific  kinds  of  Extension  work  which  can  be  directed  at  in- 
creasing marketing  efficiency  and  income  among  low-income  farmers 
include  the  following: 
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Market  Development 

Extension  can  help  evaluate  the  market  potential  for  new 
products,  determining  appropriate  market  outlets  and  effective 
methods  of  market  entry.  For  example,  specialized  products  might 
be  produced  in  low-income  areas  to  reach  a  limited  market.  A  low- 
cost  program  of  advertising  and  promotion  could  materially  assist 
such  a  venture. 


Agricultural  Cooperatives 

Development  of  agricultural  cooperatives,  where  needed,  can 
play  an  important  role  in  improving  rural  income.  Extension  can 
help  do  this  by: 

•  Working  with  local  people  in  determining  the  scope, 
need,  and  organizational  structure  of  the  co- 
operative . 

.  Assisting  with  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative 
by  helping  the  organizers  develop  their  legal 
documents,  financing  arrangements,  management,  and 
directorate  system. 

•  Providing  educational  assistance*  to  assure  orderly 
growth  and  development  based  upon  economic  and 
technological  progress. 

Some  possibilities  for  cooperatives  directed  specifically  at 

helping  low-income  farmers  are: 


Capital   Equipment  Cooperatives 

Encourage  small  farmers  to  cooperatively  purchase  high-cost 
machine ry  used  only  a  short  time  during  the  year.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  low-income  farmers  to  use  such  items  as 
harvesters,  cleaners,  and  other  highly  seasonal  and  specialized 
equipment  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Supplies 

Small  farmers  can  pool  their  orders  for  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  machinery  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  volume  discounts  and  to 
save  on  freight  rates. 
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Forestry   Cooperatives 

Many  families  in  low-income  areas  own  a  small  tract  of  timber. 
Through  joint  effort,  it  night  be  feasible  to  develop  small  wood- 
using  manufacturing  industries  and  to  help  families  manage,  cruise, 
and  sell  their  timber  cooperatively. 

Cooperatives   to  Develop  Recreational   Facilities 

Extension  can  help  rural  families  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
cooperatively  developing  recreational  facilities.  For  example,  if 
it  is- necessary  to  develop  an  area  that  might  affect  five  or  six 
farms  in  the.  damming  of  a  stream,  the  group  could  work  on  a  co- 
operative basis  to  develop  this  recreational  area.  Another  example 
is  the  hiring  of  competent  and  experienced  management  to  handle  some 
of  the  facilities,  such  as  eating  and  lodging  establishments,  which 
might  be  a  service  adjunct  to  such  recreational  facilities  as  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  boating. 

Direct  Marketing 

Direct  farm  marketing  offers  many  possibilities  for  helping 
low-income  farmers  in  certain  geographical  areas.  The  most  important 
form  is  roadside  sales  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  significant 
quantities  of  produce  also  are  delivered  directly  to  retail  markets. 
Smaller  quantities  are  sold  through  direct  sales  to  food  service 
firms,  pick-it-yourself,  vending  machines,  and.  door-to-door  delivery. 
The  above  methods  of  direct  marketing  are  usually  confined  to 
farmers  living  on  or  near  good  highways  or  near  substantial  urban 
centers. 

Roadside  markets  also  can  be  developed  as  outlets  for  native 
crafts  and  handiwork. 


Food  Service 


Extension  has  sufficient  experience  and  educational  materials 
dealing  with  food  service  programs  to  assist  local  groups  in  the 
development  and  efficient  operation  of  tourist  facilities.  Not  only 
are  good  facilities  necessary  for  tourist  development;  food  service 
establishments  provide  employment  opportunities  as  well  as  an  outlet 
for  locally  produced  food  products,  handicrafts  and  specialized 
foods • 
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APPENDIX  C 

CASE  HISTORIES  OF  EXTENSION  WORK 
WITH  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES   AND  GROUPS 

People  and  Ideas  in  Action 


Mitchell  County,  N.  C.,  was  in  trouble  a  few  short  years  ago. 
But  people  with  fresh  ideas  were  determined  to  do  something  about 
it.  Now  the  future  looks  bright. 

The  story  began  in  December  1961  when  community  leaders  took  a 
long  hard  look  at  the  county's  population  loss— 3,000  of  its  15,000 
people  in  10  years.  Unemployment  had  risen  from  over  19  percent  to 
nearly  $0  percent.  "Small"  described  both  the  farms  and  the  farmers' 
incomes. 

Roads  were  poor  and  funds  were  too  few  to  improve  them  or  other 
public  facilities.  Mitchell  County  ranked  fourth  in  the  State  in 
welfare  payments. 

Although  the  picture  looked  dismal,  these  far-sighted  leaders 
saw  bright  possibilities.  They  called  on  Fred  Mangum,  development 
specialist  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  Marion  Holland, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  find  out  what  help  was  available  from 
State  and  Federal  sources.  S.  L.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  county 
planning  board,  and  George  Conrad,  county  extension  chairman,  sat 
down  with  the  local  planning  board.  The  group  took  stock  of  the 
county's  problems,  what  resources  they  had,  and  what  they  needed. 

They  saw  an  opportunity  for  more  intensive  vegetable  and  fruit 
farming  backed  up  by  better  local  packing  and  marketing  facilities. 
There  was  potential  for  a  glass  and  ceramics  plant,  handicraft 
industry,  more  income  from  tourists -~and  many  other  areas. 

A  substantial  increase  in  tourism  alone  could  bridge  the  gap 
between  being  a  distressed  area  and  an  area  of  economic  vitality. 
The  county  already  had  a  start  to  boost  tourism.  Some  25,000 
people  visit  the  county  each  year  during  a  Rhododendron  Festival. 
Thus  the  county's  need  and  potential  were  spelled  out. 

"These  people  combined  their  determination  with  the  organiza- 
tional and  technical  assistance  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development 


program,  the  financial  assistance  of  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  to  change  the 
outlook  in  Mitchell  County, "  commented  Mangum, 

So  far,  hereTs  what  they  have  done: 

Training  programs  have  taught  35  county  residents  new  skills 
for  available  jobs. 

They  have  conducted  a  study  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
natural  gas  into  the  county  so  a  glass  or  ceramics  company  can  be 
started. 

Uith  aid  of  an  AHA  loan,  the  Spruce  Pine  Manufacturing  Company 
is  expanding  and  expects  to  add  100  more  people  to  the  payroll. 

The  lit.  Mitchell  Small  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  has 
acquired  a  packing  shed  to  handle  tomatoes. 

Bakersville  is  considering  construction  of  a  sewage  system. 

With  an  eye  on  the  tourist  trade,  a  tourist  center  is  planned 
which  will  employ  LiO  to  $0   people.  Trout  fishing  conditions  on 
Pigeon  Roost  Creek  are  being  improved.  So  are  access  roads  to  Roan 
Mountain.  One  farmer  is  turning  part  of  his  farmland  into  a  camping 
site  for  tourists, 

Mitchell  Countians  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground  in  2  years. 
And  they  have  just  begun  to  xvork. 


Rug  Hooking  Raises  income  of  Mountain  Families 


A  leader  who  has  the  respect  of  the  community,  the  "get-up- 
and-go"  to  accomplish  things,  and  the  ability  to  inspire  others 
with  his  enthusiasm  can  be  the  key  to  success  when  working  in  low- 
income  communities.  Mrs.  Lundy  Adams,  in  the  economically  depressed 
mountain  village  of  Elackey,  Letcher  County,  Kentucky  is  such  a 
leader.  Mainly  because  of  her  efforts,  rug-hooking  has  become  a 
source  of  additional  income  for  many  Blackey  women. 

Largely  because  of  Mrs.  Adams'  encouragement,  35  people  attended. 
a  meeting  on  February  7,  1962,  to  find  out  what  a  hooked  rug  really 
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was,  how  it  was  made,  and  what  were  the  marketing  prospects. 
Following  this  meeting,  the  home  agent  conducted  six  technical 
classes  in  rug-hooking. 

Interest  in  the  rug-hooking  program  grew  rapidly.   "Every  day 
I  hear  of  someone  new  hooking  rugs  who  has  learned  from  someone 
else,"  Mrs.  Adams  says.  In  the  Blackey  community,  lf?0  persons  now 
are  hooking  rugs. 

An  unexpected  obstacle  arose  early  in  the  program.  Perhaps  in 
rebellion  against  Nature's  dull,  drab  monotony  in  February  in  the 
mountain  region,  the  women  used  extremely  bright  colors  in  their 
rugs.  Although  this  was  satisfying  to  them,  it  created  a  real 
marketing  problem.  To  help  remedy  this,  Kiss  Marian  Bartlett, 
Extension  home  furnishings  specialist,  taught  the  women  techniques 
of  dyeing  fabrics  in  colors  more  acceptable  to  prospective  buyers, 

Although  hooking  technique  and  speed  improved  tremendously, 
the  women  still  needed  help  in  designing  and  color  combinations. 
The  State  Department  of  Commerce's  Division  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
assisted  in  solving  this  problem  by  having  George  Wells,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  conduct  a  3-day  session  for  the  group.  Fifty  people 
attended  at  least  part  of  the  session. 

The  group  met  at  first  in  the  county  high  school,  but  soon  they 
needed  a  sales  outlet  and  a  regular  place  to  meet,  to  store  mate- 
rials, and  leave  unfinished  work.  A  former  hospital  building, 
furnished  rent-free  by  Dr.  Lundy  Adams,  now  serves  as  the  Blackey 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center.  Not  only  are  rugs  and  other  articles 
marketed  from  the  Center,  but  the  rug-hooking  group  also  uses  it  as 
a  regular  Wednesday  night  meeting  place.  A  branch  library, 
recently  set  up  in  this  same  building,  ha.s  brought  many  local 
people  to  the  shop  to  see  the  finished  rugs. 

To  bring  in  money  to  help  keep  the  Center  open,  a  secondhand 
clothing  store  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  rug  program. 
Some  tourists  visit  the  Center  but  it  is  not  easily  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  To  help  increase  sales,  rugs  are  also  displayed 
in  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  stores  in  Paintsville,  Harlan,  Louisville, 
and  other  strategic  locations. 

On  December  18,  1962,   the  first  special  order  for  a  7  x  12  rug 
was  sold.  Between  that  time  and  June  1,  1963,  11  families  had  sold 
h9   rugs,  providing  a  gross  income  of  $1,7^7.  Others  in  the  commu- 
nity also  have  benefited.  As  the  women  searched  for  suitable  mate- 
rials with  which  to  work,  local  used-clothing  dealers  noted  an 
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unexpected  rise  in  sales.  A  local  unemplojred  man  netted  $200  from 
the  sale  of  frames  to  those  hooking  rugs.  The  dollars  earned 
"kept  my   Johnny  in  college  this  year,"  says  a  member  of  the 
original  hooking  group.  Several  "Johnnys"  have  been  able  to  stay 
in  school  because  of  income  from  the  project. 

Although  the  original  objective  of  the  program  was  increased 
income,  the  side  effects  have  been  valuable,  too.  Home  improvement 
is  readily  noticeable.  Many  homes  now  have  rugs  on  the  floors  and 
"first  rugs"  are  proudly  displayed  and  treasured  as  family  heirlooms, 
The  classes  also  have  served  as  a  social  activity  for  the  women.  At 
home,  rug-hooking  soon  became  a  family  affair,  helping  unite  the 
family  in  a  common  project  for  fun  as  well  as  profit.  Husbands  who 
had  little  work  away  from  home  began  to  cut  materials,  just  for  the 
joy  of  helping.  Some  teenagers  learned  the  technique  in  art  class 
through  their  teacher,  who  had  attended  the  classes.  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  their  elders,  little  sisters  and  brothers  soon  wanted  to 
hook.  Several  have  gained  enough  skill. to  make  rugs  that  have  been 
sold. 

4-H  Work  With  Very  Low-Income  Families 

in  One  West  Virginia  County 


This  county  is  quite  rural,  probably  about  average  for  West 
Virginia  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  There  are  still 
remnants  of  a  timber  industry  that  flourished  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  There  have  been  some  small  coal  operations 
in  the  county  for  many  years.  Recently  there  was  a  boom  in  the  coal 
industry,  but  this  is  fading  now.  There  are  two  small  towns  in  the 
county.  One  had  a  clothespin  factory  and  an  axe  handle  factory  for 
many  years,  but  these  are  closed  now.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  other  lumber  industries  in.  Tourism  offers  some  opportunities, 
There  are  quite  a  few  small  villages,  several  of  which  have  declined 
greatly  in  recent  years. 

The  county  has  an  agricultural  agent,  home  economist,  and  U-H 
Club  agent.  More  than  600  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  club  work 
in  the  county. 

The  I4-H  agent  reports  that  161.  of  the  club  members  come  from 
homes  with  less  than  $3,000  annual  income.  About  30  come  from 
families  that  are  on  some  kind,  of  relief.  These  80  club  members  are 
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not  in  segregated  groups,  but  some  clubs  have  a  larger  number  than 
others.  Club  members  throughout  the  county  carry  the  usual  run  of 
li-H  projects,  but  the  work  of  these  80  members  is  confined  largely 
to  clothing,  foods,  handicraft,  rural  electrification,  garden  and 
potatoes.  These  boys  and  girls  are  provided  the  usual  type  of 
project  circulars,  but  both  work  requirements  and  completion  re- 
quirements are  minimized.  The  girls  may  use  feed  bags  in  place  of 
high  quality  cloth,  or  the  foods  that  they  have  in  the  home  rather 
than  something  special.  The  boys  use  just  what  they  have  or  can 
collect  for  handicraft  and  rural  electrification.  The  size  of  the 
garden  or  potato  patch  may  be  greatly  reduced,  although  in  some 
cases  the  boys  grow  large  gardens  to  supplement  the  family  income. 
Two  boys  in  one  family  had  about  an  acre  of  garden  from  which  they 
realized  a  cash  income  of  over  $200. 

It  is  significant  that  the  boys  and  girls  from  these  very  low- 
income  families  are  not  singled  out,  but  all  are  treated  the  same  at 
club  meetings  and  other  activities.  It  is  possible  for  many  of  them 
to  attend  county  U-H  camp  since  money  for  camp  fees  is  often  raised 
by  club  fund-raising  projects  or  activities.  These  boys  and  girls 
resent  and  resist  the  idea  of  any  special  projects  set  up  especially 
for  them  but  apparently  appreciate  and  accept  adjustments  being  made 
to  meet  their  situation. 

A  group  of  ten  girls  from  families  on  relief  is  an  exception 
to  the  usual  procedure.  The  home  agent  has  worked  with  them  on 
clothing  construction  and  repair  during  the  past  year.  They  are  not 
considered  a  U-H  Club  and  they  have  no  formal  organization  or 
meetings.  They  started  with  making  towels  from  feed  bags  and 
progressed  to  making  Easter  outfits. 

All  three  extension  workers  in  this  county  are  studying  what 
can  be  done  in  the  future.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools 
believes  that  through  an  adjusted  type  of  U-H  program  boys  and  girls 
from  very  low-income  families,  who  are  retarded  in  their  reading- 
ability,  can  be  helped. 

Possibilities  are  limited  only  by  imagination,  understanding 
and  patience  and  the  time  to  give  detailed  attention  to  problems. 
Dedicated  local  leaders  with  special  training  are  needed  to  conduct 
programs  with  many  of  these  people. 
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Developing  New  Home  Industries 


Home  industries  give  opportunity  for  added  income  to  many  low- 
income  families.  For  example,  the  North  Carolina  Extension  Service 
helped  more  than  800  families  produce  and  market  home  crafts  and 
food  products  last  year  for  sales  of  nearly  $1  million. 

One  major  outlet  is  home  demonstration  club  markets.  More 
than  h00  families  reported  total  sales  of  nearly  $2l|0,000  through 
these  markets,  for  an  average  of  $648  per  family  in  extra  income. 

Major  outlets  for  home  crafts  and  food  are  286  roadside 
markets,  which  totaled  nearly  $6U0,000  in  sales  last  year. 

Other  new  marketing  outlets  have  developed  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased interest  in  home  industries  and  improved  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crafts  and  food  products.  An  example  is  the  trading 
post  on  the  Elue  Ridge  Parkway.  Most  of  its  products  come  from 
families  trained  by  Extension  workers.  Agents  and  specialists  work 
with  families  in  an  11-county  area  on  standards,  packaging,  and 
display  of  products  sold  through  this  outlet.  Last  year's  sales 
were  up  $10,000  over  the  previous  year. 


Training  and  Using  Home  Management  Aides 


As  a  result  of  Extension  training,  20  home  management  aides 
have  found  employment  during  the  past  year  and  are  off  the  relief 
rolls  in  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin.  This  amounts  to  $1*8,000 
savings  in  family  welfare  payments  per  year. 

The  training  program  was  established  in  January  1962.  Its 
objectives  were  twofold: 

1.  To  train  groups  of  public  assistance  recipients  as  home 
management  aides.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  home  manage- 
ment  aide  is  available  for  assignment  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  Homemaking  Service  to  other  welfare  homes  where  help  with 
home  management  problems  is  needed. 
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2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  trainees  to  learn  and 
develop  skills  which  might  lead  to  their  becoming  self-employed. 
The  experience  they  gain  in  the  training  course  and  in  their  assign- 
ment to  various  homes  greatly  enhances  their  chance  to  become 
independent  of  public,  assistance. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Extension  Service  home  economists  assumed 
responsibility  for  developing  and  conducting  the  training.  As  a 
result,  155  home  management  aides  have  had  2  months'  intensive  home 
management  training.  Trainees  attend  class  three  mornings  per  week 
for  this  2 -month  period.  Upon  completion  of  their  training  they 
work  as  many  hours  as  feasible,  and  thus  work  off  their  assistance 
budget  at  the  rate  of  $1.37  per  hour. 

In  1963,  hO  active  home  management  aides  devoted  5,023  hours 
of  service  to  families  and  made  ly$$6   home  visits. 

Many  of  the  women  have  written  personal  letters  to  tell  how 
the  management  training  has  helped  them  do  a  better  job  of  home- 
making  and  how  much  they  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  be  included 
in  the  training  program. 


Helping  Indian  Families  Assimilate 


The  Extension  Kome  Economist  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  works 
intensively  with  %$Q   Indian  families  (2,5>5>0  people)  from  three 
nearby  reservations  who  are  attempting  to  find  their  place  in  a 
community  of  h5>*000  people. 

The  Community  Service  Center  under  the  administration  of  the 
city  Council  of  Churches  is  the  focal  point  of  operation.  The 
Mayor's  Committee,  church  groups  and  various  organizations  have 
worked  with  Indian  families  through  the  home  economist. 

Demonstrations  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  donated  foods  are 
given  at  the  community  center  and  two  church  centers.  Weekly  classes 
are  held  in  such  subjects  as  clothing  (needs,  construction,  remodel- 
ing), foods,  home  life  (series  on  chores  that  are  the  expected  role 
of  family  members),  spending  to  get  your  money's  worth,  and  furni- 
ture refinishing. 

Leaders  trained  by  the  home  agent  conduct  many  of  these  work 
sessions.  The  home  agent's  radio  programs  reach  families  not  in 
classes. 
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U-H  and  youth  clubs  are  stabilizing  now  with  regular 
attendance  and  participation  where  none  existed  before. 

Members  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  work 
with  sophomore  Indian  girls  to  help  them  with  studies,  clothes  and 
other  problems  to  build  their  confidence  and  help  them  to  stay  in 
school. 

Indion  4-H  Members  Learn  Livestock  and  Range  Management 


The  33  boys  in  the  Range  U-H  Club  on  the  Warm  Springs  Indian 
Reservation  in  Oregon  are  gaining  practical  experience  in  live- 
stock management.  Starting  from  scratch  U  years  ago  with  10  boys, 
their  range  project  is  already  paying  dividends.  Last  November, 
for  instance,  nine  members  sold  a  weaner  calf  apiece  at  the  Madras 
auction  yard.  Some  banked  earnings  toward  future  purchases  of  a 
cow  while  others  saved  for  college. 

Early  in  i960  George  Schneiter,  Extension  agent  on  the  reser- 
vation, organized  the  club  to  be  eventually  run  by  the  U-Hers 
themselves.  The  club  leased  5  acres  of  idle  farm  land  from  a  tribal 
member.  The  boys  cut  juniper  posts  and  fenced  the  field.  In  March, 
with  borrowed  tribal  equipment,  they  made  a  seedbed,  planted  alfalfa, 
and  grass.  The  boys,  with  the  guidance  of  the  Extension  agent  and 
the  range  specialist; Joe  Warner,  participated  in  the  irrigation, 
harvesting,  and  other  practices  needed  to  produce  and  stack  a  crop 
of  hay.  The  hayfield  produced  about  U  tons  per  acre. 

In  1962  the  Warm  Springs  tribal  council  made  available  1000 
acres  of  grazing  land.  Here  the  boys  gained  experience  in  fencing, 
deferred  grazing,  reseeding,  water  spreading,  and  storage.  They 
learned  branding,  vaccinating,  castrating,  artificial  insemination, 
periodic  weighing,  and  recording  rate  of  gain  and  feeding. 

The  club  plans  to  continue  and  new  members  who  are  willing  to 
work  will  be  recruited  each  year. 
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Teaching  Adult  Literacy 


A  Missouri  experimental  program  to  motivate  and  train 
illiterate  adults  to  read  and  write  has  proved  successful.  A 
County  Extension  Director  worked  with  11  rural  churches  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  training.  The  churches,  in  turn,  recruited 
18  persons  with  teaching  experience  to  voluntarily  teach  the  adults. 
The  University  of  Missouri  provided  an  instructor  to  train  the 
volunteers.  After  16  training  sessions  on  Sunday  afternoons,  each 
of  the  18  volunteers  began  teaching  illiterates.  Some  of  these 
teachers  are  now  working  with  their  third  group  of  adults.  The 
objective  is  to  raise  illiterates  to  the  third  grade  level,  at  which 
time  they  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  the  public  school  adult 
illiteracy  program.  The  rural  churches  proved  very  helpful  in 
motivating  participation.  Conducting  the  reading  and  writing 
classes  in  the  churches  minimized  transportation  problems  and 
avoided  the  mental  barrier  most  illiterate  adults  have  about  going 
to  a  public  school. 


Work  With  Low-Income  Families  in  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky 


Cumberland  County  is  characterized  by  low-income  farm  families 
and  low  educational  level.  Average  income  per  family  is  less  than 
$700.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  families  receive  surplus  foods. 
Therefore,  the  diet  of  lUOO  people  consists  mainly  of  commodity 
foods.  The  educational  level  of  this  group  is  about  third  grade  and 
income  is  less  than  $U00  a  year. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Extension  Service  has  given  18 
demonstrations  on  the  use  of  commodity  foods.  An  average  of  296 
families  attended  each  month.  As  a  result,  families  are  using  the 
food,  have  learned  how  to  prepare  tasty  and  nutritious  meals,  and 
have  a  better  diet.  Through  Extension  group  meetings,  families  are 
also  learning  about  Farmers  Home  Administration  housing  loans  and 
grants  to  low-income  families.  The  Extension  Home  Economist  has 
planned  meetings  to  help  the  families  have  a  better  understanding 
of  remodeling  problems. 
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